STUDIES   IN  PROSE
which we also meet with in the voices of all
animals. All are aware of the difficulty there
is in expressing their sounds by a written
notation, altho in the growling or snarl of
dogs, when we think of it as divided into in-
finitesimal intervals of time, we have almost
every one of these intervals filled with a par-
ticular vowel or consonant, yet the animals
hardly ever keep their mouth for a measur-
able time in one position, and every definite
sound has no sooner been uttered than it
passes into another. While, then, the voices
of dogs or oxen sound to a great distance, they
never emit one unequivocal vowel, but from
moment to moment hover between one and
another. Here, too, I can not think that there
is any muscular incapability to prevent the
retention of the pure sound; rather I believe
that to the ear of animals the distinctions of
articulate speech-sounds, tho not incapable of
being perceived, have no such emphatic ^es-
thetic value as to lead to any importance being
attached to them. In this connection I must
introduce a general remark in regard to the
sound-material of speech, which forms a
continuation of the reflections already made
on the peculiar character of human sen-
tience.
Were we to try to put into character all
the vowel sounds that have been emitted by
individuals or by nations, we should require
a countless multitude of signs; but it is at